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This is not surprising ; it is, in fact, the necessary
consequence of what we have advanced above.
Almost all the Americans are in easy circumstances,
and can therefore obtain the first elements of human
knowledge.
In America there are comparatively few who are
rich enough to live without a profession. Every
profession requires an apprenticeship, which limits
the time of instruction to the early years of life. At
fifteen they enter upon their calling, and thus their
education ends at the age when ours begins. What-
ever is done afterward is with a view to some special
and lucrative object ; a science is taken up as a
matter of business, and the only branch of it which is
attended to is such as admits of an immediate practical
application. In America most of the rich men were
formerly poor ; most of those who now enjoy leisure
were absorbed in business during their youth; the
consequence of which is, that when they might have
had a taste for study they had no time for it, and when
time is at their disposal they have no longer the
inclination.
There is no class, then, in America in which the
taste for intellectual pleasures is transmitted with
hereditary fortune and leisure, and by which the
labours of the intellect are held in honour. Accord-
ingly, there is an equal want of the desire and the
power of application to these objects.
A middle standard is fixed in America for human
knowledge. All approach as near to it as they can ;
some as they rise, others as they descend. Of course,
an immense multitude of persons are to be found who
entertain the same number of ideas on religion,
history, science, political economy, legislation, and
government. The gifts of intellect proceed directly
from God, and man cannot prevent their unequal